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MEN AND MANNERS. 





(oRIGINAL.) 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—_—_ 
By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &0.) 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 
MR. WARNER'S STORY CONTINUED. 

“J had passed nearly twelve months in the way I 
have described, when one morning I determined to 
see whether Cardwell was dead or alive; [ found 
the poor fellow much in statu quo—he was surprised 
to see me, for he thought I had left London. Du- 
ring our conversation, he mentioned that he had re- 
ceived some small supplies of cash from his wife, 
but not suffisient to find him with food and apparel; 
‘IT have redeemed,’ he continued, ‘a few things to 
make myself look a little more decent; but you are 
sensible, Mr. Warner, that a man in my situation 
cannot exist without his drops—they are more ne- 
cessary than his daily bread—and if a man will 
have drink enough to drown care, he must put him. 
self upon a short allowance of food and clothing.’ 
Here he hummed a fragment of an old ballad, 
which, to the: best of my recollection, was to the 
following purport :— 

“Let back’and sides gang bare, gang bare, 
Tho' the weather it be cold; 
But give your belly, buys, ale enough, 
Whether it be new or its old, 
Ben John; whether it be new or it’s old.’ 

“Upon inquiring for the unhappy chemist, I 
found he was still a member of the Fleet, and that 
the blotting-paper experiment was at a stand still, 
for want of some machinery which could not be ob- 
tained whilst he continued in confinement. I then 
asked Cardwell if he had any prospect before him 
for bettering his own circumstances, providing he 
should be liberated from prison ; ‘ Why, as to that,’ 
replied he, ‘I canpot exactly say; but a man of 
my abilities, and knowledge of shipping, if at li- 
berty, has no occasion to starve, unless he likes it ; 
something or other will always turn up for him; but 
supposing it comes to the worst, I can go to my wife 
and make her keep me.’ ‘ Well,’ said 4, ‘I will 
write to Bristol, and when I receive an answer you 
shall see me again ;’ on saying this, [ placed a 
little silver in his hand and left him. 

“T immediately wrote to the holders of the ac- 
ceptances, I depicted Cardwell’s distressed condi- 
tion, and enlarged upon the utter uselessness, as well 
* cruelty, of keeping him longer in confinement ; 
after a little further negociation, I pleaded his 
cause 80 powerfully, that the creditors complied with 
my wishes, and sent me his discharge, upon condi- 


novits for that portion of the debt and expenses for 
which they held him liable. Furnished with the 
means of liberation, I hastened to the Fleet, and 
had little difficulty in obtaining Cardwell’s consent 
to the arrangement ; I then redeemed a part of his 
wearing apparel from the clutches of his uncle, at 
the Lombard Arms, not forgetting a few of his 
dearly prized raffled shirts; I next paid his coach 
fare to Bristol, and ‘gave him @ sum of money, not 
only sufficient to pay his expenses on the road, but 
to keep him for a short time upon his arrival in that 
city. 
“ By doing this act of kindness for Cardwell, I, 
however, brought myself into a scrape that ‘I had 
not foreseen and little expected; and thus it was, 
the holders of my acceptances were well acquainted 
with my old creditor, the draper, from whose 
clutches, you will recollect, I so narrowly escaped ; 
now I conjecture that in the eourse of their con- 
vivial meetings, the circumstance of my interference 
in Cardwell’s favour had been'talked over, and by 
that means the draper obtained a knowledge of my 
residence, for I afterwards undetstvod that he wrote 
to London to know whether I was worth shot and 
powder or not, and the answer he received was, that 
I made a respectable appearance, and kept good 
company, to do which, I must be in possession of 
funds of some description, Upon'receiving this in- 
telligence, old Shylock applied to my remaining cre- 
ditors, and, for a trifle, bought vp their debts; he 
then gave orders that I should be immediately ar- 
rested for the whole amount; and so well did Mr. 
Kanab, the sheriff's officer, watch his opportunity, 
that in the course of a day or twoafter the writ was 
issued, he very politely tapped: mé on the shoulder, 
as I was entering the King’s Head Tavern, and con. 
veyed me to his residence in Chancery-lane. Upon 
applying to my creditor’s law agent, I found that his 
orders were, not to accept any arrangement short of 
immediate payment, and as that was one with which 
I was neither able nor willing to comply, Mr. Knab 
forthwith consigned me to the guardianship of the 
warden of His Majesty’s College in St. George’s 
Fields. 
“ Naturally concluding, fromthe inveterate obsti- 
nacy of my unrelenting creditor, that my residence 
in this celebrated abode of want and profligacy, of 
crime and misfortune, would be of no ordinary da- 
ration, I determined, upon my entrance into the 
prison, to make myself as comfortable, during my 
sojourn, as circumstances would permit, and by the 
assistance of a trifling gratuity to one of the turn- 
keys, I obtained, not only a decent apartment on 
the sunny side of the building, but a chum or com. 
panion, who was a very quiet,-steady, sober, man, 
and a fair cook into the bargain ; to him I entrusted 
the domestic eeonomy of our little establishment, 


tinued to write for the newspapers and magazines, 
as usual. Being alone in the world, without friends 
or relatives to care for me, all places were alike, and 
I did not consider confinement so great a hardsh'p 
as many of my fellow sufferers found it. ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man,’ I said to myself ; 
‘and if IT am debarred from studying him in the 
page of the great world, there is a little world 
around me with which I must become acquainted.’ 
Impressed with this idea, I made myself conversant 
with the history, character, and foibles, of my 
brethren in durance, and composed a series uf pri- 
son sketches, for a weekly paper; the proprietors 
paid me handsomely : and although the publication 
was read in the prison, and afforded a constant 
fund of merriment, no one ever knew from whence 
the sketches originated. Another and a most con- 
temptible circumstance brought me into great re- 
pute, and was the means of bettering my condition, 
whilst I remained in prison. I could play upon the 
Jew’s harp; I don’t mean in the hum dram manner 
that instrument is generally played upon ; no, Sir, I 
could produce real scientific music from it, and 
such as, without having heard, you would not be- 
lieve it possible to produce from so paltry an instru- 
ment. This talent, mean as it may appear, procured 
me the friendship and patronage of all the fashion- 
ables in the Bench; I was constantly in request, and 
never at a loss for an invitation to their dinner and 
supper parties; but, as I candidly told them, T had 
nothing except my pen to depend upon for support, 
and therefore could not afford to waste my time in 
pleasure, I always, upon those occasions, received 
compensation in money, for the gratification [ had 
afforded. My fame, as a musician, spread abroad, 
and when the friends of any of our great men came 
to see them, my company was invariably required, 
and by many, particularly the ladies, I was liberally 
rewarded, 

“This was to me a profitable and pleasant relax- 
ation from severe study, and before I had been in 
confinement twelve months, I considered myself a 
voluntary prisoner, for I could, at any moment, have 
procured my enlargement; but there was a trial of 
obstinacy between my creditor and myself; he would 
not dischaarge me, and I was determined never to 
pay the debt, because I considered his treatinent of 
me both ungentlemanlike and cruel. Indeed, I felt 
no inclination for quitting the Bench, my time passed 
away comfortably enough, and a:though I at first 
regretted the loss of my Sunday recreations, and my 
evenings at the King’s Head, custom soon reconciled 
me to those deprivations. In another respect I did 
not neglect my own interest—at the proper time I 
groated my creditor, and every Monday thorning, ‘be- 
fore twelve o’clock, I duly received the sum of 
3s. 6d. per week, from him; this money, out of a 








tion that I should transmit to them Cardwell’s cog- 


whilst I, freed from all trouble of that pature, con- 


whim, I set apart, never making any use of it, and 
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nearly to £50. 


by the time I quitted the prison, the sam amounted reproaches of the old man, her father; he had acted have lately delivered my cargo. Rather than ~ 
| kindly towards me, and [ had repaid his kindness turn home in ballast, P’'ve agreed to take a general 


“In the manner I have just described I spent by the basest ingratitude. For several days I re-' cargo for Liverpool; I shall be ready to sail in a 


several years, and, perhaps, might have been in the | volved in my mind what course to pursue, but | day or two, and in the course of a month after my 
Bench at this moment had not the old draper been! could come to no conclusion; at length, whilst pen- | arrival there, I expect to be shaping my course agai 


unexpectedly called upon by an equally unrelenting sively walking in the Park, ruminating upon this! for Guinea. But let’s have another bottle of wine 
creditor, to whom he owed the debt of nature; and distressing circumstance, I unexpectedly encoun- | and before it’s finished, I hope you'll make your 
his heirs, either not wishing to be at any more ex-| tered my, or rather Cardwell’s, old acquaintance, ' mind up, and consent to accompany me.’ 


pense, or thinking that I had been confined quite | 


long enough, sent my discharge to the governor, 


who one morning required my presence in his office, | 


longer a prisoner. 
dependent of the untouched groat money, T hac 
more than £400 in my pocket, which sum [ con- 
trived to amass by my literary lubours and my per- 
formances upon the Jew’s harp. [now again con- 
sidered myself a gentleman, and, instead of return- 
ing to my old lodgings in Round Court, I hired 
handsome furnished apartments in a neat house, on 
Camberwell Green, and continued, as before, to sup- 
port myself without infringing upon my little 
capital. 

“{ am now obliged to recur toa dark shade in my 
character; it is one that L would willingly pass over, 
but to enable you properly to understand the re- 
mainder of my history, Lam compelled slightly to 
touch upon it. 

“You will doubtless conclude, from my natural 
disposition, that the King’s Bench, with the oppor- 
tunities L enjoyed, would not, to me, be exactly 
a school of morality. There [ had indulged in 
follies with which I could not dispense when I 
again became an inhabitant of the great world ; it 
is true, a course of suffering and privation in Bristol, 
and during my residence in Round Court, had 
worked a reformation in my conduct, but my long 
residence in the Bench, in some measure, destroyed 
my good resolutions; I again yielded to my pas- 
sions, and [ amashamed to confess that the daughter 
of my old landlord in Round Court became a vic- 
tim to my disregard of the ties of honour and of 
gratitude. 

“When I first went to prison, Jane was a mere 
child, and her father (with whom my regular beha- 
viour, whilst [ lodged with him, had made mea 
favourite) often sent her to the Bench with trifling 
yresents for me; upon those occasions I never al- 
haat the child to return without some little gift or 
other, that generally overpaid what her father sent 
to me; this interchange of friendship continued all 
the time [ was incontinement ; but before I quitted 
the prison, my pretty little girl became a lovely 
blooming young woman. I was so much accustomed 
to her visits, tWat if she missed a day, or came not 
at her regular hour, I felt as if something was want- 
ing to my happiness, and I watched for my hand. 
some young handmaiden with earnest solicitude. 
In fact, T loved her, but my love, as I thought, was 
that ofa brother for a younger sister. In her tender 
breast I had, however, kindled a passion ef a very 
different nature ; and when I announced my inten- 
tion of living in the outskirts of London, I but too 
quickly discovered the state of the young creature’s 
heart. 

“ By her father’s request, Jane continued to visit 
me occasionally, at Camberwell, with little deli- 
cacies of the season, to which he knew I was partial ; 
sometimes she remained afew hours with me, or 
drank her tea, and [I accompanied her towards 
home; but it is needless to be more particular; the 
poor confiding girl became a wretched being, and I 
an ungrateful scoundrel. In the course of time she 
told me that I was likely to be a father, and pathe- 
tically urged me, by the love of Heaven, to save her 
from disgrace and ruin, To quiet her fears I pro- 
mised her that [ would, in a short time, lead her to 
the altar; and trusting in my words, she parted 
from me in better spirits. . 

“ But I had no such intentions; marriage with 
her I could not even think of, and when left alone 
I began seriously to refect in what manner I must 
extricate myself from this dilemma. London, at 


any rate, was no place for me; I could not bear the 


1) tand Coffee-house, Charing-cross. 





Captain-Drover, of the Calabar. The meeting was | 
mutually agreeable, for we had not seen each other 


“To make the story short, [ that evening agreed 


to go out with Drover. Having nothing to detain 


since the commencement of my speculations with me in London, [ settled all my business in the course 
and, to my great astonishment, told me T was no | Cardwell; we therefore had much to say, and agreed | of the next day, and in the evening, without seeing 


I gave Drover a brief account of what had befallen 


When I quitted the Bench, in- | to dine and spend the evening at the Northumber- ' Jane or her father, I departed by the mail for Liver. 
After our dinner pool, there to await the arrival of the Prince Ernest, 


(To be continued.) 








me since last we met, not forgetting eyen my amour 
with my landlord’s daughter, of which I spoke in 


THE BOUQUET. 


terms that convinced Drover my mind was upon! «7 jaye here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hare 


that account very ill at ease. 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








“ Drover listened attentively to my narrative, and 
when I had brought it to a conclusion, he, for a few 
moments, puffed his cigar with more than ordinar 
vigour, then suddenly throwing it down, exclaimed, 
‘Well, [ suppose you don’t mean to marry this girl? 





THE BROKEN HEART, 
— 
(From the Diary of alate Physician.) 


There was a large and gay party assembled one even. 


‘Indeed, Drover, returned J, $I am no marrying}, *" 

man at present; and besides, notwithstanding all | ha the memorable — of 5 po Poage a house 
my ups and downs in the world, I cannot think of | ee ong ct eI) cone « Said Let. : 
allying myself to the daughter of a green-grocer; [ in, leading men about town, the dazzling light of chan. 
must, however, quit London, for I would rather face deliers blazing like three suns overhead—the charms of 
the mouth of a loaded cannon than subject myself| music and dancing—together with that tone of. excite 
to the reproaches of her father.” ‘Umph,’ replied | ment then pervading scsiety at large, owing to. our suc. 
Capt. Drover; ‘you should have thought of these! cessful continental campaigns, which maddened England 


matters before you made a fool of the girl ; as it is, 
I see nothing left for you but transportation, or, in 
other words, a voyage to Guinea.’ ‘A voyage to 
Guinea!’ returned I, with a look of amazement ; 


into almost daily annunciations of victory: all these cir 
cumstances, [ say, combined to supply spirit to every 
party. Un fact, England was almost turned upside down 
with universal feasting ! 
I have just been mentioning, was in ecstacy at the eclat 


Mrs. ——, the lady whose party 


; ’ 
‘can you be serious?” ‘Ay, on my soul, am I, re- with which the whole was going off, and charmed_with the 


joined Drover ;? ‘you shall, if you like, go out with 


buoyant animation with which all seemed inclined to con. 


me as captain’s clerk ; it’s a low situation, certainly, | tribute their quota to the evening’s amuscment. A young 


but Pil put you upon a quite ‘different footing to 


lady of some personal attractions, most amiable manners, 


other clerks; you shall be my friend and companion, | and great accomplishments—particularly musical—had 


I’ll teach you navigation, and who knows?—you 


been repeatedly solicited to sit down to the piano, for. the 


may, in time, become captain of a Guineaman your- | purpose of favouring the company with the favourite 


self: more unlikely things have happened.’ ‘ But 


Scottish air, ‘* The Banks of A 
time, however, she steadfastly resisted their importunities, 


an Water.” For a long 


the trade,’ said I, ‘is a diabolical one, and the cruel- dase Ponteten gg oe | 
ties inflicted upon the poor slaves are so atrocious, | 05 pénsiveness, i not of melancholy, about her, which 
oo Pa. — 1 . errs 4 a r * tacit’ St Be ought to have corroborated the truth of the plea she urged. 

wc Pope md , cone st sag le to be said in| 5"@ “id not seem to gather excitement with the rest, and 
Drover, ‘ I acknowledge there’s little to be said in| rather endured, than shared, the gaieties of the evening. 
favour of it; but for the eruelties you talk of, make Of course, the young folks. around. her of her own sex 
yourself easy upon that score; there’s nothing of| whispered their suspicions that she was in loves and, in 
that nature practised on board my vessel, at least no pees of fact, it was well known by several present that 


unnecessary severity ; and if any one of my scoun- 
drels shall strike or flog a negro, without sufficient 
cause, I'd d—d soon bring him to the gangway. 


iss ——— was engaged to a young officer who had earned 


considerable distinction in the Peninsular campaign, and 
to whom she was to be united on his return from the con. 
tinent. It need not, therefore, be wondered at, that a 


Look ye, Warner, 1 don’t pretend to more humanity : : : bake Be 
than another man, but this I can pont pina em the Seentdh. upeiehy aonenbeas vane gooey 
commander who treats his slaves with needless se- | 9. her intended had proved himself, and the possibility, if 
verity, acts the part of a fool to his own interest, | 5; probability, that he might, alas! never 


and a sconndrel to that of his owners. I look upon 


“ Return to claim his bfushing bride,” 


slaves as merchandise, which it ismy duty to deliver| but be left behind among the glorious throng of the fallen 
in the best order and condition I possibly can, at | —sufticed to overcast her mind with gloomy anxieties and 
the port of discharge; because, the more healthy| apprehensions. It was, indeed, owing solely to the affec- 


they look, the more money my owners obtain for 


tionate importunities of her relatives that she’ was pre- 
vailed on to be seen in society at all. Had ‘her own incli- 


them at market, and my commission is consequent] L 
4 y a y nations been consulted, she would have sought solitude, 


bettered: now I ‘can’t see that either master or 


where she might, with weeping and trembling, commend 


owners would be benefited by the wilful damage of her hopes to the hands of Him ** who seeth in secret,” and 


the cargo. 


Interest, therefore, Mr. Warner, interest |. whose are the issues’ of battle. As, however, Miss 


compels me to behave to the poor devils intrusted to | ___' rich contralto voice, and skilful powers of accom 
my care with as much kindness as I peer can, | paniment, were much talked of, the company would listen 


consistently with the safety of myse 


f and crew, | to no excuses or apologies; so the poor girl was absolutely 


which, after all, must be the paramount considera- | baited into sitting down to the piano, when she ran over @ 
tion” ‘Still, replied I, ‘if I should feel:inclined to | few melancholy chords with an air of reluctance and dit 


accept the situation you so kindly proffer, [I could 
not bear to sail out of Bristol; that alone, inde- 


placency. Her sympathies were soon excited by the fine 
tones—the tumultuous melody—of the keys she touched= 
and she struck into the soft and soothing symphony of 


onde or re ld induce me to de- 
pendent of aay other reason, would induce me to de. | ¢ The Banks of Allan Water." The breathless silenceof 


cline it.’ 


‘ ore! ’ . 
Avast there! young gentleman,’ an the by-standers—for nearly all the company was thro! 


swered Drover; ‘I’ve done with Bristol long since ; | oo ing—w ‘ 

- 4 4 |—was at length broken by her voice, stealing, 
[ quitted the old Calabar — time ago, and QM | «: like faint blue gushing sereaines”” a the delighted ears 
now commander of the Prince Ernest, as fine a ship | of her auditors, as she commenced singing that exquisite 
as ever sailed out of the port of Liverpool, and the | jittle ballad, with the most touching pathos and solemnity, 
employ is one of the first in that town. Last voy- | She had just commenced the verse, 





age I sold in Jamaica, but finding freight slack to 
Liverpool, I accepted a charter for London, and 


** For his bride a soldier sought her, 
Anda winning tongue had he !" 
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the surprise of ever ¢ 
permet playing and singing, without removing her 
poe A from the instrument, and gazed steadily forward 
with a vacant air, while the colour faded from her cheeks, | 
and left them as pale as the lily. She continued thus for 
some moments, to the alarm and astonishment of the com- 
apparently, unconscious of any 





aware of it. I, of course, did all that my professional 
knowledge and experience suggested ; and, after express- 
ing my readiness to remain all night in the house, in the 
event of any sudden alteration in Miss —— for the worse, 
I took my departure, promising to call very early in the 
morning. Before leaving, Mr. —— had acquainted me 


y body around her, she sud- suddenly flit off into eternity, without any one being poor git!’s sufferings were soon to terminate. I was at @ 


Joss for a length of time how to break the oppressive silence. 
, Observing, however, her fading eyes fixed on me, I deter- 
mined, as it were accidentally, to attract them ‘to the fatal 
| letter which I then held in my hand. After a while she 
observed it; her eye suddenly settled on the ample coro- 
neted seal, and the sight operated something like an electric 


—motionless, and s : : : ; : 
Le ape Her elder asa much agitated, stepped | with all the particulars above related; and, as I rode | shock. She seemed struggling to speak, but in vain. 


one’s presence. 
towards her, pla 
gently to rouse her, 
Miss —— made no answer; 1 5 alt 
without moving her eyes, suddenly burst into a piercing | 
shriek. Consternation seized all present. _ hog 

«« Sister—-sister! Dear Anne, are you ill?” again in- 
quired her trembling sister, endeavouring to rouse her, but 
in vain. Miss—— did not seem either to see or hear her. 
Her eyes still gazed fixedly forward, till they seemed gra- 
dually to expand, as it were, with an expression of glassy 
horror. All present seemed utterly confounded, and afraid 
to interfere with her. Whispers were heard,—** She’s ill, 
‘In a fit,’—** Run for some water!” ** Good God, 
how strange!” ‘* What a piercing shriek,” &c. &c. At 
length Miss ——'s lips moved. She began to mutter in- 
audibly ; but by and by those immediately near her could 
distinguish the words ** There! there they are with their 
lanterns! Oh, they are looking out for the de—a—d / 
They turn overtheheaps. Ah !—now,—no! That little 
hill of slain: see, see!—-they are turning them over, one 
by one. There! there he is! Oh, horror! horror ! 
horror !—right through the heart !’”” and with a long shud- 
dering groan she fell senseless into the arms of her horror- 
struck sister. Of course, all were in confusion and dismay ; 
not a face present but was blanched with agitation and 
affright, on hearing the extraordinary words she uttered. 
With true delicacy and propriety of feeling, all those whose 
carriages had happened to have already arrived, instantly 
took their departure, to prevent their presence embarrassing 
or interfering with the family, who were already sufficiently 
bewildered. The room was soon thinned of all, except 
those who were immediately engaged in rendering their 
services to the young lady; and a servant was. instantly 
despatched with a horse for me. On my arrival I found 
her in bed, still at the house where the party was given, 
which was that of the young lady’s sister-in-law. Shehad 
fallen into a succession of swoons, ever since she had been 
carried up from the drawing-room, and was perfectly 
senseless when I entered the bed-chamber where she lay. 
She had not spoken a syllable since uttering the singular 
words just related, and her whole frame was cold and 
tigid; in fact, she seemed to have received some strange 
shock, which had altogether paralyzed her. By the use, 
however, of" strong stimulants, we succeeded in at length 
restoring her to something like consciousness; but I think 
it would have been better for her (judging from the event) 
hever to have woke her again from forgetfulness. She 
opened her eyes under the influence of the searching sti- 
mulants we applied, and stared vacantly for an instant on 
those standing round her bedside. Her countenance, of 
an ashy hue, was damp with clammy perspiration, and she 
lay perfectly motionless, except when her frame undulated 
with long deep-drawn sighs. 

‘Oh, wretched, wretched, wretched girl!” she mur- 
mured at length,‘ why have I lived till now? Why 
did you not suffer me to expire? He called me to join 
him—I was going—and you will not let me—but I musT 
Boyes, yes.” 

‘‘ Anne—dearest !=-Why do you talk so? Charles is 
not gone—he will return soon—he will indeed,” sobbed 
her sister. 

“Oh, never, never! You could not see what I saw, 
Jane,”"—=she shuddered—‘* Oh, it was frightful! How 
they tumbled about the heaps of the dead !=-how they 
stripped—oh, horror, horror !”’ 

“My dear Miss ——, you are dreaming—raving— 
indeed you are,” said I, holding her hand in mine,— 
“Come, come, you must not give way to such gloomy, 
such nervous fancies, you must not indeed. You are 
frightening your friends to no purpose.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” she replied, looking me sud- 
denly full in the face. **I tell you it istrue! Ah me, 


stamp the present as one of those extraordinary occur- 
rences which occasionally ** come o’er us like a summer 
cloud,” astonishing and perplexing every one. 

The next morning, about nine o'clock, I was again at 
Miss ——’s bedside. She was nearly in the same state as 
that in which I had left her the preceding evening—only 
feebler, and almost continually stupified. She seemed, 
as it were, stunned with some severe but invisible stroke. 
She scarcely said any thing, but often uttered a low, 
moaning, indistinct sound, and whispered at intervals, 
** Yes—shortly, Charles, shortly,—to-morrow.” There 
was no rousing her by conversation ; she noticed no one, 
and would answer no questions. I suggested the pro- 
priety of calling in additional medical assistance; and, in 
the evening, met two eminent. brother physicians in con- 
sultation at her bedside. We came to the conclusion that 
she was sinking rapidly, and that, unless some miracle 
intervened to restore her energies, she would continue 
with us but a very little longer. After my brother phy- 
sicians had left, I returned to the sick chamber, and sat 
by Miss ——’s bedside for more than an hour. My feelings 
were much agitated at witnessing her singular and affect- 
ing situation. There was such a sweet and sorrowful 
expression about her pallid features, deepening occasionally 
into such hopelessness of heart-broken anguish, as no one 
could contemplate without deep emotion. There was, 
besides, something mysterious and awing—something of 
what in Scotland is called second sight—in the circum- 
stances which had occasioned her illness. 

** Gone—gone !’’ she murmured, with closed eyes, while 
I was sitting and gazing in silence on her, ‘* gone—and 
in glory Ah! I shall see the young conqueror—lI shall ! 
How he will love me!—Ah ! I recollect,”’ she continued. 
after a long interval, ** it was the * Banks of Allan Water’ 
these cruel people made me singand my heart breaking 
the while !—What was the verse I was singing when I 
saw”—she shuddered—** oh !—this— 

‘ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan water 
None 80 gay as she; 
But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he’-— 
Oh, no, no, no, never—Charles—-my poor murdered 
Charles—never!” she groaned and spoke no more that 
night. She continued utterly deaf to all that was said in 
the way of sympathy or remonstrance; and if her lips 
moved at all, it was only to utter faintly some such words 
as, **Oh let me—let me leave in peace!” During the 
two next days she continued drooping rapidly. The only 
circumstance about her demeanour, pardeulerly noticed, 
was, that she once moved her hands for a moment over 
the counterpane, as though she:were playing the piano— 
a sudden flush overspread her features—her eyes stared, 
as though she were startled by the appearance of some 
phantom or other, and she gasped, ** There, there!”— 
after which she relapsed into her former state of stupor. 

How will it be credited, that on the fourth morning of 
Miss ——’s illness, a letter was received from Paris by 
her family, with a black seal, and franked by the noble 
Colonel of the regiment in which Charles had served, 
communicating the melancholy intelligence that the young 
Captain had fallen towards the close of the battle of Wa- 
terloo! for, while in the act of charging at the head of his 
corps, a French cavalry officer shot him with his pistol 


right through the heart. The whole family, with all their 
acquaintance, were unutterably shocked at the news— 
almost petrified with amazement at the strange corrobo- 


ration of Miss ——’s prediction. How to communicate 


Charles is dead—I know it—I saw him !—shot right! it to the poor’ suffere: was now a serious question, or 


through the heart. They were stripping him when——” 
And heaving three or four short convulsive sobs, she again 
ewooned, 
law of Miss ——, as I think I have mentioned,) could 
endure the distressing scene no longer, and was carried 
out of the room, fainting, in the arms of her husband. 
With great difficulty we succeeded in restoring Miss —— 
once more to consciousness; but the frequency and dura- 
tion of her relapses began seriously to alarm me. The 
spitit, being brought so often to the brink, might at last 








whether to communicate it at all at present. 
at last, considering that it would be unjustifiable in them |' 
TS, mmo, the ay of the house, the sister-in- any a to withhold the intelligence, intrusted the 
ainfu 

clown, on the evening of the day on which the leiter had 
been received; that evening was the last of her life! I 
sat down in my usual place beside her, and her pulse, 
countenance, and breathing, cold extremities—together 
with the fact that she had taken no nourishment whatever 
since she had been lIsid on her bed, convinced me that the 


The family 


uty to me. i therefore repaired to her bedside 


ced her hand on her shoulder, endeavoured | home, I could not help feeling the liveliest curiosity, |now wished to Heaven I had never agreed to undertake 
and said hurriedly, * Anne, Anne!” | mingled with the most intense sympathy for the unfortu | the duty which had been imposed on me. I opened the 
but a few moments after, | nate sufferer, to see whether the corroborating event would | letter, and looking steadtastly at her, said, in as soothing 


| tones as my agitation could command,—** My dear girl— 
|now don’t be alarmed, or I shall not tell you what I 
am going to tell you.”” She trembled, and her sensi- 
bilities seemed suddenly restored; for her eye assumed 
an expression of alarmed intelligence, and her lips moved 
about lke those of a person who feels them parched with 
agitation, and endeavours to moisten them. ** This letter 
has been received to-day from Paris,” I continued ; ** it is 
from Colonel Lord ——, and brings word that—that— 
that—.”” I felt suddenly choked, and could not bring out 
the words, 

** That my Charles is pDEAD—I know it. Did I not 
tell you so?” said Miss ——, interrupting me, with as 
clear and distinct a tone of voice as she ever had in her 
life. I felt confounded. Had the unexpected operanon 
of the news I brought been able to dissolve the spell which 
had withered her mental energies, and afford promise of 
her restoration to health ? 

_ Has the reader ever watched a candle which is flicker- 
ing and expiring in its socket suddenly shoot up into an 
instantaneous brilliance, and then be utterly extinguished ? 
I soon saw it was thus with poor Miss ——. All the ex- 
piring energies of her soul were suddenly collected to 
receive the corroboration of her vision, if such it may be 
called, and then she would, 

** Like a lily drooping, 

Bow her head and die” 
Toreturn. She begged me, in a faltering voice, to read 
her all the letter. She listened with closed eyes, and made 
no remark when I had concluded. After a long pause, I 
exclaimed,—** God be praised, my dear Miss » that 
you have been able to recéive this dreadful news so 
firmly !” 

** Doctor, tell me, have you no medicine that could 
make me weep? Oh, give it, give it me; it would relieve 
me, for I feel a mountain on my breast: it is pressing 
me,” replied she feebly, uttering the words at long inter- 
vals. Pressing her hand in mine, I begged her to be 
calm, and the oppression would soon disappear. 

**Oh—oh—oh, how I could weep, Doctor?” She whis- 
pered something else, but inaudibly. I put my ear close 
to her mouth, and distinguished something like the words 
**T am—call her—hush !”—accompanied with’ a faint, 
fluttering, gurgling sound. Alas! I too well understood 
it. With much trepidation I ordered the nurse to,summon 
the a into the room instantly. Her sister Jane was 
the first that entered, her eyes swollen with weeping, and 
seemingly half suffocated with the effort to conceal her 
emotions. 

** Oh, my darling, precious, precious sister Anne !"" she 
sobbed, and knelt down at the bedside, flinging her arms 
round her sister’s neck—kissing the gentle sufferers cheeks 
and mouth. 

** Anne !—love !—darling !—-Don’t: you know me?” 
She groaned, kissing her forehead repeatedly. Could I help 
weeping ? All who had entered were standing around the 
bed, sobbing, and in tears. I kept my fingers at the wrist 
of the dying sufferer, but could not feel whether or not 
the pulse beat, which, however, I attributed to my own 
agitation. 

**Speak—speak—my darling Anne! speak tome; Iam 
your poor sister Jane!" sobbed the agonized girl, con- 
tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s cold ioe and forehead, 
She suddenly started—exclaimed, ** Oh, God, she's dead {"" 
and sunk instantly senseless on the floor. Alas, alas! it 
was too true; my sweet and broken-hearted patient was 
no more! 
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A CHILD'S IMPRESSION OF DEATH. 
————_ - 
‘A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death?” 
Wordsworth. 


My father’s dead, the young ehild said, 
The while his cheek was dry, 

And no sad consciousness betrayed 
The language of his eye! 


My father’s dead :—he looked, and smiled 
As it were cause of joy; 

And glittering toys, as wont, beguiled 
The happy cherub boy! 


The widow pale and tearful sat, 
Her inmost soul was woe; 

She thought upon her infant's fate, 
That child so reckless now ! 


And she, a sorrowing sight, might well 
Tosympathy awake, 

And bid the feeling bosom swell 
With pity for her sake! 


But, ah! more piteous sight, I ween, 
Was that fair child to see; 
Joyous amidst the darkest scene 
Of human misery! 


My father’s dead :—those thrilling words 
No harrowing thoughts convey, 

Keener to him than thousand swords, 
His little heart is gay! 


To him his father sleeps—no more 
And will again awake, 

Soun as that slumber deep is o'er, 
And morning ‘gins to break !— 


Alas! thou blest, and envied child! 
That thou shouldst ever be 

Of thine unconsciousness beguiled; 
Thy gladsome spirit free! 


But such the human lot, and thou, 
Must brave a troubled deep; 
Then revel in the sunbeam now, 
Full svon, and thine to weep! 
G. 





VERNAL HOURS. 
— 
BY JOHN MALCOLM, 





The Spring, the blessed Spring ! 
Angel of love and light, 
Comes down from heaven, to bring 
A balm to nature's blight— 
To smile the winter o'er the waves, 
And strew with flowers a world of graves, 


The buds are on the tree, 
Aud the birds are on the wing, 
And many a long lost melody 
Awakes to welcome Spring— 
QOlad music breaks from loosen'd rills, 
Aud flocks bleat out upon the bills, 





E’en as in Eden's day 
Earth owns a present God, 
For in the calm and vital ray, 
His spirit walks abroad ; 
And while with songs the bowers rejoice, 
We, in the garden, hear his voice. 


Yet Spring hath her alloy 
A thing of smiles and tears— 
And oft upon her reign of joy 
Rise shades of other years; 
And other flowers that with her bloom 
Blend the pale death-tints of the tomb. 





THE THREE HOMES. 
—— 
(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 
** Where is thy home ?” I asked achild, 
Who, in the morning air, 
Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair; 
«* My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 
“Js on the sunny mountain side 
Where soft winds wander free.” 
O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 
When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers, 


**Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place; 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart ; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart, 

Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 


«* Where is thy home, thou lonely man,” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came, with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way; 

He paused, and with solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies!” 

O! blest—thrice blest! the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free; 
Its only home in heaven! 
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FLOWERS IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 








BY MRS. HEMANS, 

“* J desire, as I look on these, the ornaments and children 
of earth, to know whether, indeed, such things 1 shall see 
no more—whether they have no likeness, no archetype in 
the world in which my future home is to be cast; or whe- 
ther they have their images above, only wrought in a more 
wonderous and delightful mould.”—-Conversations with an 
Ambitious Student in Ill Health. 





Bear them not from grassy dells, 
Where wild bees have honey cells; 
Not from where sweet water-sounds 
Thrill the green wood to its bounds; 
Not to waste their scented breath 
On the silent room of Death ! 


Kindred to the breeze they are, 
And the glow-worm’s emerald star, 
And the bird whose song is free, 
And the many-whispering tree. 

Oh! too deep a love, and vain, 


Spread them not before the eyes, 
Closing fast on summer skies! 
Woo thou not the spirit back 
From its lone and viewless track, 


With the bright things which have birth 


Wide o’er all the coloured earth! 


With the violet’s breath would rise 
Thoughts too sad for her who dies; 
From the lily’s pearl-cup shed, 


Dreams too sweet would haunt her bed; 
Dreams of youth—of spring-time eves— 


Music—heauty— all she leaves! 


Hush! ’tis thou that dreaming art, 
Calmer is her gentle heart. 

Yes! o’er fountain, vale, and grove, 
Leaf and flower, hath gush’d her love; 
But that passion, deep and true, 
Knows not of a last adieu. 


Types of lovelier form than these, 
In their fragile mould she sees; 
Shadow yet of richer things, 

Born beside immortal springs, 
Into fuller glory wrought, 
Kindled by surpassing thought. 


Therefore, in the lily’s leaf, 

She can read no word of grief; 

O’er the woodbine she can dwell, 
Murmuring not— Farewell! farewell! 
And her dim, yet speaking eye, 
Greets the violet solemnly. . 


Therefore, once, and yet again, 
Strew them o’er the bed of pain; 
From her chamber take the gloom, 
With a light and flush of bloom; 

So should one depart who goes 
Where no death can touch the Rose! 
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“THE PHILANTHROPiST. MISCELLANIES. 
gprecnornii roe - ‘a THE POLES. 
< 
DEATH.—AFFECTING CASE. 
manic — (As sketched by Ni iewiez, a Native Poet, Statesman, and 
Patriot.) 


‘ety established in London, for the diffusion of 
TE Racecsoy the subject of capital punishment, have just 
blished, as the first of a series of articles designed for 
aed circulation, a speech of the Right Honourable Sir 
William Meredith, Bart. in the House of Commons, May 
18, 1777, in committee on a bill creating a new capital 
felony. In this speech occurs the following very affecting 
case of a young woman who was executed for stealing :— 
She was tried and convicted under what was then known 
asthe ‘Shoplifting Act,” framed ostensibly to prevent 
bankers, and silversmiths’ and other shops, where there 
are commonly goods of great value, from being robbed : 
but it went so far as to make it death to lift any thing off 
a counter with intent to steal.* 

Under this act one Mary Jones was executed, whose 
case [ shall just mention ; it was at the time when press- 
warrants were issued, on the alarm about the Falkland 
Islands. The woman's husband was pressed, their goods 
seized for some debt of his, and she, with two small 
children, turned into the streets a begging. ’Tis a cir- 
cumstance not to be forgotten, that she was very young 
(under nineteen) and most remarkably handsome. She 
went to a linen-draper’s shop, took some coarse linen off 
the counter, and slipped it under her cloak ; the shopman 
saw her, and she laid it down: for this she was hanged. 
Her defence was (I have the trial in my pocket) ** that she 
had lived in credit and wanted for nothing, till a press- 
gung came and stole her husband from her ; but since then 
she had no bed to lie on; nothing to give her children to 
eat; and they were almost naked ; and perhaps she might 
have done something wrong, for she hardly knew what 
she did.” The parish officers testified the truth of this 
story; but it seems there had been a good deal of shop- 
litting about Ludgate; an example was thought necessary, 
and this woman was hanged for the comfort and satisfac- 
tion of some shopkeepers in Ludgate-street. When 
brought to receive sentence, she behaved in such a fran- 
tic manner as proved her mind to be in a distracted and 
desponding state ; and the child was sucking at her breast 
when she set out for Tyburn [gallows.]|” 

Let us reflect a little on this woman's fate. The poet 
siys, ** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” He 
might have said, with equal truth, that a beauteous wo- 
man’s the noblest work of God. 

But for what cause was God’s creation robbed of this 
its noblest work? It was for no injury, but for a mere 
attempt to clothe two naked children by unlawful means. 
Compare this with what the State did, and what the law 
did. The state bereaved the woman of her husband, and 
the children of a father, who was all their support; the 
law deprived the woman of her life, and the children of 
their remaining parent, exposing them to every danger, 
insult, and merciless treatment, that destitute and helpless 
orphans suffer. Take all the circumstances together, I do 
not believe that a fouler murder was ever committed ogainst 
law, than the murder of this woman BY Law. Some who 
hear me are perbaps blaming the judges, the jury, the 
hangman; but neither judge, jury, nor hangman, is to 
blame; they are ministerial agents; the true hangman is 
the Member of Parliament; he who frames the bloody 
law, is answerable for the blood that is shed under it. 
But there is a further consideration still. Dying as these 
unhappy wretches often do, who knows what their future 
lot may be! 

The Mosaic law ordained, that for a sheep or an ox, 
four and five-fold should be restored; and for robbing a 
house, double; that is, one-fold for reparation, the rest 
for example ; and the forfeiture was greater, as the 
Ptuperty was more exposed. If the thief came by 
hight, it was lawful to kill him; but if he came by day, 
he was only to make restitution; and if he had nothing, 
he was to be sold for his theft. This is all that Gop 
required in felonies, nor can I find in history any sample 

f such laws as ours, except a code that was framed at 

thens by Draco. He made every offence capital, upon 
this modern way of reasoning ; ** That petty crimes de- 
served death, and he knew nothing worse for the greatest.” 
His laws, it is said, were written, not with ink, but with 
blood ; but they were of short duration, being all repealed 
by Solon, except one, for murder. 





, * The law with regard to the offence of privately stealing 
ne shop, has since undergone several alterations, and Mr. 
ox having repealed the furmer statutes by the 7th and 8th 
ee IV., and introduced no new enactment to supply their 
mee the offence of ‘‘ Shoplifting” appears to be no longer 
Own to the laws of England as a distinct species of larceny, 





No nations have honoured their sovereigns more religi- 
ously than ours; the throne of Poland has never been 
stained with human bloods nay, more, there is no people 
more easy to govern than the Polish, whenever the reins 
of government fall into the hands of a wise and powerful 
prince, who can appreciate their wants and inclinations. 
In the very misuse which the Pole makes of his wealth 
and power, his generous and warlike spirit is discernible. 
He rushes upon destruction rather for others than himself. 
Anarchy might lay the warlike spirit of my countrymen 
to rest, might accustom them to those habits of indvlence 
which they have retained to the present hour, and inspire 
them with a taste for gaming and pleasure; but, despite 
all these faults, they have preserved their daring, their 
exalted devotion to their country, and, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, their iron resolve to maintain their 
independence as a nation. How many examples of these 
virtues do not the annals of our history afford ? These 
very nobles, so ready to turn upon their duties and their 
interests, were always foremost to lead their thousands 
into the field, when their country required their arm. 
When Sigismund Augustus declared before the whole 
nation, congregated at the Diet of Petrikau, in 1562, that 
the income and domains of the Crown had been wasted to 
such an extent by the prodigality of his ancestors, that he 
was not in a condition to raise an army against the Tartars 
and Muscovites, the Senate and Nuncios, one after an- 
other, approached the throne, tore their patents into pieces, 
and surrendered back their estates into the hands of the 
Crown. And in these latter times, with what enthusiasm 
have not our youth rushed toarms! With what readiness 
have not our villagers grasped their scythes to drive back 
the adversary! and with what unsparing ardour have not 
old age laid its savings, and the softer sex their ornaments 
on the altar of their dying country! Love of country is 
the life and soul—the high and distinguishing virtue of 
our brethren ; over and above this, the character of the 
Pole is a mixture of mildness and daring, susceptibility 
and meekness, impetuosity and enduring patience; with 
a sufficient measure of constancy to bear up against every 
difficulty, where his nearest and dearest hopes demand it. 

Having dwelt upon the brilliant side of the national 
character, it is by no means my intention to pass over its 
defects in silence. Some of these may be part of our 
nature; but others have been acquired through the instru- 
mentality of chance, example, and the ancient order of 
things. With an all-devouring love of fame, we are not 
altogether free from a spirit of hatred and jealousy. 
Though burning with ardour after whatever is generous, 
good, and exalted, we are devoid of constancy and perse- 
verance in the pursuit of them. The Pole never shrinks 
at the sight of danger, yet his courage evaporates at the 
prospect of lengthened toils. His delight is to wrestle 
and enjoy.’ The unlimited freedom of word and action 
which we enjoyed for so many centuries, has, perhaps, 
rendered us less wary in using it, than is altogether con- 
sistent with real dignity of character. The manner in 
which a whole nation has been dealt with, and the unpre- 
cedented wrongs and extortions by which we have been 
tortured, have rendered our bosoms familiar with feelings 
to which they were strangers in earlier days. Too often 
deceived in our expectations, oppressed for a long series of 
years, our properties invaded, and iniquitous burdens 
uninterruptedly imposed upon us, our character hasim- 
bibed a mixture of sournees, which was formerly un- 
known to it. The peasantry have been stripped of their 
pristine courage by a constant sense of dependence, and 
interminable sacrifices on behalf of others; they have 
become habituated to inebriety ; they have been debased 
by Jewish crafts: and they have abandoned the path of 
industry and activity; for these ceased to fill their garners. 
The effect of this has been to estrange them more and 
more from industry and enterprise. If, in spite of such 
impediments as these, a vestige of industry remain in the 
country, it is in the exclusive possession of Jews and 
strangers. Yet there is nothing in such faults as these, 
for which time and a benignant government may not sup- 
ply a remedy. Were our intellectual endowments, in 
which we yield the palm to no nation on earth, wisely fos 
tered and encouraged, the gifts of nature would be brought 
into wholesome activity, tor they have been borne down 
by the heavy pressure of ‘misfortune; the Poles would 
then rise to an equality with the most exalted of his fel- 
low creatures, and suffer none to excel him, either in the 
arts of war or peace,—in activity, morals, or military skill. 





—Such are the good and bad qualities of our native coun- 
try; a country which is an unknown region to the foreign 
er, and has been too often depreciated for sinister and 
selfish purposes. 


THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD AT SEA, 





The following is from Captain Basil Hall’s ** Fragments 
of Voyages and ‘Fravels:"’ it is too grave perhaps tor this 
place, but it is very seriously pleasant: —The land service 
for the burial of the dead contains the following words :— 
* Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his great 
mercy, to tuke unto himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed, we therefore commit his body to the grownd 3 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and 
certain hope,’ &c. Every one, Iam sure, who has at- 
tended the funeral of a friend—and whom will this not in- 
clude ?—must recollect the solemnity of that stage of the 
ceremony, where, as the above words are pronounced, 
there are cast into the grave three successive portions of 
earth, which, falling on the coffin, send up a hollow, 
mournful sound, resembling no other that I knew. In 
the burial service at sea, the part quoted above is varied 
in the following very striking and solemn manner :— 
* Forasmuch,’ &c.—* we therefore commit his body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrec= 
tion of the body, when the sea shall give up her dead, and 
the life of the world to come,’ &c. At the commencement 
of this part of the service, one of the seamen stoops down, 
and disengages the flag from the remains of his late ship- 
mate, while the others, at the words * we commit his body 
to the deep,’ project the grating right into the sea. The 
body being loaded with shot at one end, glances off the 
grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and— 

‘Ina moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown.’ 
This part of the ceremony is rather less impressive than 

the corresponding parton land; but still there is some 
thing solemn, as well as startling, in the sudden splash, 
followed by the sound of the grating, as it is towed along, 
under the main-chains. In a fine day at sea, in smooth 
water, and when all the ship’s company are assembled, 
the ceremony just described, although a melancholy one, 
as it must always be, is often so pleasing, all things cone 
sidered, that it is calculated to leave even cheerful imprese 
sions on the mind. Occasions, however, as gloomy as any 
sad heart could conceive, do sometimes occur for a seu 
funeral, sufficient to strike the sternest natures. The most 
impressive which I recollect, of the numbers I have wit- 
nessed, was in the flagship, on the coast of North Ames 
rica. There was a poor little middy on board, so delicate 
and fragile, that the sea was clearly no fit profession for 
him: but he or his friends thought otherwise ; and, as he 
had a spirit for which his frame was no match, he soon 
gave token of decay. This boy was a great favourite with 
every body—the sailors smiled whenever he passed, as 
they would have done to a child—the officers petted him, 
and coddled him up with all sorts of good things—and his 
messmates, in a style which did not altogether please him, 
but which he could not well resist, as it was meant most 
kindly, nicknamed him Dolly. Poor fellow !—he wag 
long remembered afterwards. I forget whut his particular 
complaint was, but he gradually sunk; and at last went 
out just as a taper might have done, exposed to such gusts 
of wind as blew in that tempestuous region. He died in 
the morning ; but it was not until the evening that he 
was prepared for a seaman’s grave. I remember, in the 
course of the day, going to the side of the boy’s hammock, 
and, on laying ‘my hand upon his breast, was astonished 
to find it still warm—so much so, that I almost imagined 
that I could feel the heart beat. This, of course, was a 
vain fancy; but I was much attached to my little com. 
panion, being then not much taller myself—and I was 
soothed and gratified, in a childish way, by discovering that 
my friend, though many hours dead, had not yet acquired 
the usual revolting chillness. In after years, I have some« 
times thought of this incident, when reflecting on the 
pleasing doctrine of the Spaniards—that as soon as chil- 
dren die, they are translated into angels, without any of 
those * cold obstructions’ which, they pretend, intercept 
and retard the souls of other mortals. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with the funeral which I am about 
to describe, and the fanciful superstitions of the sailors 
upon the occasion, have combined to fix the whole scene 
in my memory. Something occurred during the day to 
prevent the funeral taking place at the usual hour, and 
the ceremony was deferred till long after sunset. The 
evening was extremely dark, and it was blowing a trebles 
reefed top-sail breeze. We had just sent down the tops 
gallant yards, and made all snug for a boisterous wintes’s 
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night. As it became necessary to have lights to see what 
was done, several siznal lanterns were placed on the break 
of the quarter deck, and others along the hammock rail- 
ings on the lve gangway. The whole ship’s company and 
officers were assembled, some on the booms, others in the 
boats; while the main rigging was crowded half-way up 
to the catharpings. Overhead, the mainsail, illuminated 
as high asthe yard by the lamps, was bulging forwards 
under the gale, which was rising every minute, and straine 


the billet get it from? By the bye, talking of that, did 


all replied in the affirmative. 
Hang it, I don’t mean dead pickled salmon; J mean live 





stretch, without taking breath ; his cockswain at last calf; Mr. Stubbing was the first butcher as looked at it 
got so tired of it, that he nicknamed him Long Acre.” * * | and he didn’t know what it were (lavghter ;) it was hot 
# © Capital salmon this,’’ said the captain ; ** where does | for sale. 


Mr. Stubbing (the Common Councilman and a butcher 


you ever hear of the pickled salmon in Scotland ?” We! said—I was assing by Mr. Scales’s shop at five in th 
**Oh, you don’t take it. | morning, sad ‘ 
4 k live ' gether, and he showed me an ass dressed and blowed like 
pickled salmon, swimming about in tanks, as merry asgrigs, | a calf. (Loud laughter.) He asked me what it wag and 
and as hungry as rats.” We all expressed our astonishment | J didn’t know, but I thought it was a buffalo (laughter, 


he called me, and we went backwards to, 


ing so violently at the main-sheet, that there was some j at this, and declared we never heard of it before. ‘*I | it was not amongst the animals for sale. When I told him 


doubt whether it might not be necessary to interrupt the 
funeral, in order to take sail off the ship. The lower deck 
ports lay completely under water, and several times the 
muzzies of the main-deck guns were plunged into the 
sea, 80 that the end of the grating on which the remains 
of poor pry | were laid, once or twice nearly touched 
the tops of the waves, as they foamed and hissed past. 
The rain fell fast on the bare heads of the crew, dropping 
also on the officers, during all the ceremony, from the 
foot of the mainsail, and wetting the leaves of the prayer- 
book. The wind sighed over us amongst the wet shrouds, 
with a note so mournful that there could not have been 
a more appropriate dirge. The ship (pitching violently) 
strained and creaked from end to end; so that, what with 
the noise of the sea, the rattling of the ropes, and the 
whistling of the wind, hardly one word of the service 
could be distinguished. The men, however, understood 
by a motion of the captain’s hand when the time came, 
and the body of our dear little brother was committed to 
the deep. So violent a squall was sweeping past the ship 
at this moment, that no sound was heard of the usual 
splash, which made the sailors allege that their young 
Gerourite never touched the water at all, but was at once 
carried off in the gale to his final resting-place. © 





BROILING STEAKS. 
—— 


4 MUNCHAUSEN 6TORY. 


Talking of broiling steaks—when I was in Egypt we 
used to broil our beefsteaks on the rocks—no occasion for 
fire—thermometer at 200°—hot as h—Il! I have seen 
four thousand men at a time cooking for the whole army 
as much as twenty or thirty thousand pounds of steaks, 
all hissing and frying at a time—just about noon, of course, 
you know—not u spark of fire! Some of the soldiers who 
were brought up as glass blowers at Leith, swore they 
never saw such heat. I used to go to leeward of them for 
a whiff, and think of old England. Ay! that’s the 
country after all, where a man may think and say what he 
pleases. But that sort of work did not last long, as you 
may suppose; their eyes were all fried out, —— me, in 
three or four weeks! I had been ill in my bed, for I was 
attached to the 72nd regiment, seventeen hundred strong. 
I had a party of seamen with me; but the ophthalmia 
made such ravages, that the whole regiment, colonel and 
all, went stone blind—all except one corporal. You may 
stare, gentlemen, but it’s very true. Well, this corporal 
had a precious time of it; he was obliged to lead out the 
whole regiment to water; he led the way, and two or three 
took hold of the skirts of bis jacket on each side; the skirts 
of these were seized again by as many more; and double 
the number to the last, and so all held on by one another, 
till they all bad adrink atthe well; and, as the devil 
would have it, there was but one well among us all—so 
this corporal used to water the regiment just as a groom 
waters his horses; and all spreading out, you know, ** just 
like the tail of a peacock”’—** of which the corporal was the 
rump,” interrupted the doctor. The captain looked grave. 
** You found it warm in that country!” ** Warm!” ex. 
claimed the captain ; ** I'll tell you what, doctor, when you 
go where you have sent many a patient, and where, for that 
very reason, you certainly will. go, I only hope, for your 
sake, and that of your profession in general, that you will 
not find it quite so hot as we found it in Egypt. What do 
you think of nineteen of my men being killed by the con- 
centrated rays of light falling on the sentinels’ bright 
muskets, and setting fire to the powder? I commanded 
a mortar battery at Acre, and I did the French infernal 
mischief with the shells. I used to pitch in among them, 
when they had sat down to dinner ; but how do you think 
the scoundrels weathered me at last ? —— me, they trained 
a parcel of poodle-dogs to watch the shells when they fell, 
and then to run and pull the fusees out with their teeth. 
Did you ever hear of such villains? By this means they 
saved hundreds of men, and only lost half a dozen dogs— 
fact by ——; only ask Sir Sydney Smith, he'll tell you 
the same, and 3 —= - more.” © * * ® He continued 
his lies, und dragged in Sir Sydney Smith to support his as- 


sertion. ‘If you doubt me, only ask Sir Sydney Smith ; 
be'll talk to you about Acre for thirty-six hours on a 


| thought not,”said he, ** for it’s only lately they have been 
introduced into this country by a particular friend of mine, 
| Dr. Mac—— I cannot nowremember his —~ jaw-breaking 
Scotch name; he was a great chemist and geologist, and 
all that sort of thing—a clever fellow, I can tell you, 
though you may laugh. Well, this fellow, Sir, took 
nature by the heels, and capsized her, as we say. I have 
a strong idea that he sold himself to the devil. Well, 
what does he do, but he catches salmon and puts them 
into tanks, and every day added more and more sult, till 
the water was as thick as gruel, and the fish could hardly 
wag their tails in it. Then he threw in whole pepper- 
corns, half adozen pounds at a time, till there was enough. 
Then he began to dilute with vinegar until his pickle was 
complete. The fish did not half like it at first; but habit 
is every thing; and when he showed me his tank, they 
were swimming about as merry as a shoal.of dace; he fed 
them with fennel, chopped small, and black pepper-corns. 
** Come, doctor,”’ says I, **I trust no man upon tick ; if [ 
don’t taste, I wont believe my own eyes, though I can 
believe my tongue.”” (We looked at each other.) ‘* That 
you shall do in a minute,”’ says he, so he whipped one of 
them out with a landing net ; and when I stuck my knife 
into him, the pickle ran out of his body like wine out of a 
Claret bottle, and I ate at least two pounds of the rascal 
while he flapped his tail in my face. I never tasted such 
salmon as that. Worth your while to go to Scotland, if 
it’s only for the sake of eating live pickled salmon. Il) 
give you a letter, any of you, to my friend. He'll be 
—— glad to see you; and then you may convince your- 
selves. Take my word for it, if once you eat salmon that 
way’, you will never eat it any other.”— The Naval Officer. 





COCKNEYISM. 
—— 
(From a London paper.) 


THE PORTSOKEN ALDERMANIC GOWN. 
Yesterday the public curiosity to witness the yen 
in this singular case was greater than it had been pre- 
viously. The rush to get into the Chamber was tremen- 
dous, and there was great difficulty in preserving silence, 
which certainly received more interruption from laughter 
than any thing else. 

After some nese sy matter was gone through, Mr. 
Bodkin, the counsel for the petitioners against Mr. Scales, 
called a man named Laurence, who deposed that he had 
been applied to by Mr. Scales to go to the Green-yard, 
where a flock of his sheep was confined, and to bring a 
hammer and crow-bar with him. Witness did so, and 
Mr. Scales told him to force the door open, but he refused. 
Mr. Scales then took the tools, and broke open the door 
himself. A man attended, to prevent the sheep from 
going out of the yard, but Mr. Scales set him at defiance, 
and out went the + 

The copy of the judgment of the Court upon this mat- 
ter, that the defendant should pay a fine of £3 and be dis- 
charged, was then read. The sheep, it a won had 
been taken to the Green-yard on account of having been 
driven through the streets during the hours of divine ser- 
vice on Sunday. 

Statements were read from inquest books of different 
periods, relative to the exposure of meat for sale on Sun- 
days at Mr. Scales’s shop, as well as at the shops of others ; 
and extracts were also read, showing that pigs which had 
died and were not fit for food were found in his shop 
scalded, drawn, and dressed. Mr. Scales was represented 
as always having denied that he had ever any notion of 
selling them to any person except a soap-boiler, and he 
had complained that they had been poisoned by the gas 
tar-water close to his premises. 

A witness deposed that Mr. Scales swore, that if any 
officer seized his sheep again, he would, if he never again 
should see his family alive, shoot any such person. 

The next charge entered upon was that which ascribed 
to ~ Scales the offence of having sold a donkey for 
veal. 

Thomas Wheel, of Ramford, carrier, said—I was em- 
ployed by Mr. Scales, for whom I then worked, some 





years ago, to kill a jackass; I did it, and we hung it in 
the back part of the shop and dressed it as we would a 


I didn’t know, he said, ** Go along, you fool, it’s an agg,” 
(Loud laughter.) 1 told him he was an ass to have such 
a thing in his shop, and he said he’d sell it in an hour, 

Mr. Alley (counsel for Mr. Scales)—Did you not my 
it was a kangaroo? ( Laughter.) 

Mr. Stubbing—Never. 

Sir Peter Laurie (to Mr. Stubbing, who is a large man) 
—Pray was ita fat ass or a lean one? ( Loud laughter, ; 

Mr. Stubbing—I don’t understand any thing about it 
He told me he'd sell it in an hours and I said I would 
not for £500 that it was in my shop, for I knew it didn 
ought to be in such a place. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Alley—I think he did it out of 
a banter; I don’t think so ill of any man as to think he 
would kill an ass for the selling on it. ( Laughter.) 

J. Lilly—I have been a butcher, but was unfortunate; 
Wm. Scales showed me the ass, and asked me if I'd buy 
it; I had laid out many thousends with him; the ass was 
dressed like a calf, and blowed out; I didn’ buy it, but 
he marked it as sold, by sticking a skewer in the leg, 

Mr. Alley—Didn’t you call it a Bob; and did'nt he 
corrrect yeu, and call ita Ned? (Loud laughter.) 

Witness—No : he never said it wasa Ned. He pointed 
it out to me as a calf, and asked me to give him a crown 
for it ; but I wouldn’t buy it, for I didn’t want it. (Langh. 
ter.) T remember it, for it was the ruin of me. 

Sir P. Laurie—How so? 

Witness—By the idea that he said he sold it to me. | 
was accused of having it up to my own shop. 

Sir P. Laurie—He ask ou five shillings for it. Of 
what value would a calf of the size be? 

Witness—About ten shillings. (A groan of ‘Oh 
Lord !” amongst the butchers in the court.) — I believe it 
was sold to Sparks, the soap-boiler. I had a good business, 
but under the idea of buying the jackass and selling it for 
veal, I lost all my customers. 

Ald. Garrat—Who reported that ? - 

Witness—It was reported by thousands. Mr. Scale 
himself said he sold the radical to Jack Lilly (a roar of 
laughter ;) so that I went down with the public. 

Wheel was again called, and said the jackass weighed 
about ten stone, and acalf of the size would have cost £2. 
It had been ill, and when it would not recover Mr. Scales 
told us to kill it, as we could kill it with more kindnes 
than they could at a slaughter-house. ( Laughter.) Mn 
Scales kills with wonderful ease in five seconds, and he te- 
ceived the thanks of a public body for his humane way of 
despatching. He wasn’t at home when we killed it, and 
the men offered mea half pint of gin to dress it likes 
calf. Wehad many in to look at it, but nobody knew 
what it was, and I took it afterwards to the soap-boiler’s 

The Recorder—Was it a necessary piece of humanity 
to the animal to dress it up like another animal ? 

The witness stared at this question. 

The Recorder—Upon your oath, did not Mr. Scales 
himself desire you to dress it like veal ? 

Witness—He did, my Lord. 

Mr. Carter, the Common Councilman, deposed that he 
heard Mr. Scales threaten Mr. Blackburn on St. Thomas's 
day, and say to him, ‘*I hate and detest you, and I shall 
expectorate upon you” (Laughter. ) 

r. Bodkin—Did you hear him say any thing about 
the Recorder ? 

Mr Carter—I heard him say the Recorder was a cade 
verous wretch. (.4 laugh.) 

The Recorder.—Is it possible that can form a ground of 
complaint? Very probably I did look cadaverous. 
might have been after a severe illness. 

r. Carter declared, that though he was one of the 
petitioners against Mr. Scales, he did not know who were 
to pay the expenses of this proceeding. 
™ tr. Blackburn stated that Mr. Scales had threatened 

im. ‘i 
Mr. Bilton, an attorney, proved that he had got a verdict 
against Mr. Scales to the amount of £5 for an assault i 
a vestry-room, at Bow. 

Doctor Herschell, the chief Rabbi of the Jews, depose, 
that at a certain period of the year, according to the lav, 
the seal was fixed to animals killed for the use of the Jew» 
Mr. Scales had been employed to kill for them, but some 





thing found out about the seals caused his suspicion. He 
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was repeated.—Adjourned. 





SWISS KNAVERY. 
I scarcely ever changed a piece of money in the Grisons 
that an attempt was not made to give less than its value ; 
and, at the same time, presuming upon my ignorance of 
Swiss coinage, money altogether false, of depreciated value, 
or useless in the country of the Grisons, made a part of 
the change. Moderate overcharges I do not complain of, 
because I lay my account with them. But these, when 
very gross, become a mere robbery ; and of this descrip- 
tion was the demand made at Ilanz, where I now am. 
had bread, milk, and two eggs, for supper—this was all 
the house afforded ; and for breakfast, I had bread, but- 
ter, sugar, and hot water to make tea, which I carried 
with me. The whole of these could not have been worth 
one franc; and in the morning, when I demanded my 
pill, | was told that it amounted to nine francs. I re- 
quested to know the particulars. Supper three francs, 
breakfast three francs, bed three francs. I told him the 
charge was quite absurd. He shrugged his shoulders. 
told him it was at least three times what would be charged 
forthe same accommodationin England. ** C'est possible !”” 
said he, with the greatest conlness; ‘* mais nous sommes @ 
present en Suisse.” I told him [I would not pay it. 
‘+ How can you help it?” said he, with the utmost effron- 
tery; and, in short, I purchased leave to go upon my 
journey by submitting to be robbed. I could mention 
several other instances of robbery to match this. And 
with respect to begging in the Grisons, how do the pea- 
sints manage to reconcile their cupidity with their inde- 
pendence? They manage in this way. They employ 
their children to beg in the neighbourhood of Chur; and 
on the road to the Bains do Piffers, where the inhabitants 
are accustomed to see strangers, you cannot pass a hamlet 
without being assailed by children; while the parents, 
richer, perhaps, than you are, stand at the door with an 
airof Grison independence. But this is not all;—when [ 
haverefused to give any thing, (and, I need scarcely say, 
{always did retuse,) I have been frequently hooted at, 
and pelted with stones; and, upon one occasion, when I 
turned back to bestow a little wholesome chastisement 
upon some boys past the age of children, two or three 
men, and as many women, all of wham had seen the mis- 
conduct of the boys, rushed from the cottage door, and 
showed, by their menaces, that I should act wisely in sub- 
mitting to be pelted with stones in so free a country as the 
Grisons. So much for Grison honesty, and Grison civili- 
zation,.—Constable’s Miscellany,—Switzerland. 
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CAUTION AGAINST TIGHT STAY-LACING. 

On Tuesday evening, the 3d instant, an inquest was 
holden at Charles-street, Stepney, on view of the body of 
Miss Betsey Hartis, a fine young woman, twenty-two 
years of age. Mrs. Ann Maria Wood, sister to the 
deceased, said that on Sunday evening the deceased ap- 
peared in excellent health and spirits; she ate a hearty 
dinner of roast beef, spinach, pudding, bread, and ale, 
about one o’clock. She made no complaint of illness 
during the evening, but merely once or twice said that 
she felt rather sleepy. About eight o’clock, the deceased 
was standing with her mother at the front door, admiring 
the beauties of the moon, when she fell back in the hall, 


exclaiming, ‘*Oh, mamma!” and never spoke more —| spectacle. The bull is seen coming forward in mad career ; 

rs, Rogers, a lady living next door, was called in to see | his tail writhing furiously, his head down, mouth foaming, 
the deceased, who lay in the passage apparently lifeless, | nostrils wide open and fiery, and eyes glaring tiercely 
a Witness assisted | through the matted curls of his forehead ; whilst the red 
in unloosing her clothes, which were laccd particularly | riband, nailed with a barbed iron to his neck, flutters 
tight, 80 much so, as in her (witness's) opinion, to cause} wildly back, and serves at once as a torture and device. 
Indeed she | Having reached the centre of the arena, he discovers that 
did not know how the deceased cou'd have borne them | his hope of escape is illusory; he pauses, glares with 
on, and was not surprised at their having occasioned | wonder upon the multitude drawn up in a continuous 
her death.Mr. Richard Pater, a surgeon, was sent| ring around him, and who greet his arrival with shouts, 
for. The deceased was then quite dead, but the body | whistlings, and the waving of garments. 
was not cold. For the satisfaction of her friends he opened | astonished, he is not terrified. 
avein in the arm, but only a few drops of blood followed | eyes about the arena in search of some enemy upon whom 
the incision. On that morning he opened the body and | to wreak his fury. 


and seemed as if she had just expired. 


4 very unhealthy and improper pressure. 


head of the deceased, and found the brain in a state of 


congestion. This, he imagined, was produced by com- | fluttering their gay cloaks, and inviting him to victory by 
Pression on the descending aorta, from a very hearty meal, | showing a disposition to fly before him, than he made 
and great pressure from the stays of the deceased, which | after the nearest at the top of bis speed. The chulo, thus 
at the time of her death was really incredible. The effect | warmly pursued, waved his crimson cloak to the right and 
of the pressure was, that the blood was prevented from | left, to retard the progress of the beast by rendering it 
passing in its ordinary course to the lower extremities, and | unsteady, and, having with difficulty reached the barrier 
Consequently caused a greater flow of it to the lungs and | without being overtaken, he leaped over it into the lobby. 
brain. The heart, the lungs, the stomach, and intestines, | The escape of the chulo was by no means premature ; the 
Were perfectly healthy ; but the two latter were consider | bull 


son was in fault, and was restored, but the Jews ; 


which appeared to have been but recently taken. He was 
| of opinion that the congestion of blood upon the brain, 
which she was predisposed to from her make, and which 
was occasioned by the pressure he had before described, 
produced apoplexy, which was the cause of te death of the 
deceased.—The jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict 
that the deceased died of apoplexy, produced by her stays 
being too tightly laced ; and expressed a hope that the 
proceedings might get publicity, as they might serve to 
warn females against a practice which was decidedly os 
injurious to their health, and in many instances the cause 
ot death.—[An eminent medical friend has favoured us 
with the following observations on this case. ** The above 
statement, as far as the medical evidence goes, is clear and 
easy to be understood. The cause of death is in fact truly 
assigned, but not the whole cause. How did Burke and 
Hare murder their victims? In avery physiological man- 
ner. They threw themselves upon the chest, and thus 
prevented the alternate enlargemeng and diminution of 
the thorax, while they closed the mouth and nostrils. 
Death was easy, sure, and rapid. In the melancholy case 
just related, the first part of this process was performed 
by the tight lacing, and the other part was accomplished 
by the full meal; the distended stomach preventing the 
descent of the diaphragm, and thus excluding air from 
the lungs, just as really, though not as completely, as 
closure of the mouth and nostrils. Ladies of the present 
day half Burke themselves; occasionally, as in the above 
instance, some concurrent cause completes the Burking. 
A crowded room, an emotion of mind, a dance, frequently 
completes it temporarily, and the tight-laced lady faints ; 
sometimes, however, these accidents complete it for ever, 
and the victim of an absurd fashion dies.”” We will only 
add, that the ladies fail in producing the effect intended 
by this practice, and by it render themselves, to the eye of 
every man of taste, as ugly as the Chinese ladies with their 
cramped feet, or as the females of the Caribee Islands with 
their compressed sugar-loaf heads. The body of the Venus 
de Medicis is not cut in half, or we: paver like the body 
of a spider, into distinct portions, held together by a mere 
thread. Those who possess superior figures commonly 
destroy their effect by the use of stays, since no reliance 
can be placed on the truth of the whole appearance, for 
the men are well aware that a sack of sand inclosed in 
stays might be made to present the like exterior. Medical 
men agree, also, that by the use of tight stays the breath 
is often rendered offensive. The French ladies, who are 
distinguished for the beauty of their figures, and the su- 
perior elegance of their carriage, manage these things 
much better. ]—London paper. 





SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

The gates were at once thrown open to admit a passage 
into the lists, and we now first discovered the bull endea- 
vouring to force his way through the iron grate which 
separated him from the toril. The poor animal had been 
tormented by separation from his herd, by confinement, 
by tortures to which his lacerated ears bore testimony, 
and by desires which had been pampered, but not grati- 
fied. At this momenta prick from a torero in the lobby 
caused him to turn about, when he discovered an open 
passage into the lists, and rushed at once madly in, hoping, 
doubtless, that he had at last found an open road to con- 
duct him to the fertile marshes of the Guadiana, where he 
had so long reigned lord of the herd. 

This moment is one of the most interesting of the whole 


But though 
He glances his bewildered 


No sooner did the bull in question discover the chulos, 








tbly distended with fluids and food. There was an exces- | of the fugitive were vaulting-over, his horns caught the 
sive quantity of roast beef and spinach in the stomach, fluttering silk, and nailed it to the boards. Year in Spain. 


THE GRAVE OF OJEDA. 
Ojeda was doomed to experience the fate that too often 
attends sanguine and brilliant projectors. The world is 
dazzled by them for a time, and hails them as heroes 
while successful; but misfortune dissipates the charm, 
and they become stigmatized with the appellation of ad- 
venturers. When he figured in San Domingo as the con- 
ueror of Coanabo, as the commander of a squadron, as 
the governor of a province, his prowess and exploits were 
the theme of every tongue. When he set sail, in vaunt- 
ing style, for his seat of government, setting the viceroy 
at defiance, and threatening the life of Esquibel, every 
one thought that fortune was at his beck, and he was about 
to accomplish wonders. A few months had elapsed, and 
he walked the streets of San Domingo, a needy man, ships 
wrecked in hope and fortune. His former friends, dread- 
ing some new demand upon their purses, looked coldly on 
him; his schemes, once so extolled, were now pronounced 
wild and chimerical, and he was subjected to all kinds of 
slights and humiliations in the very place which had been 
the scene of his greatest vainglory. 
His health was broken by the various hardships he had 
sustained, and by the lurking effects of the wound received 
at San Sebastian, which had been but imperfectly cured. 
Poverty and neglect, and the corroding sickness of the heart, 
contributed no less than the maladies of the body to quench 
that sanguinary and fiery temper which had hitherto been 
the secret of his success, and to render him the mere wreck 
of his former self ; for there is no ruin so hopeless and 
complete as that of a towering spirit humiliated and broken 
down. He appears to have lingered some time at San 
Domingo. Gomora, in his history of the Indies, affirms 
that he turned monk, and entered in the convent at 
San Francisco, where he died. Such a change would 
not have been surprising in a man who, in his wildest 
career, mingled the bigot with the soldier; nor was it 
unusual with military adventurers in those days, after 
passing their youth in the bustle and _licentiousness 
of the camp, to end their days in the quiet and morti« 
fication of the cloister. Las Casas, however, who was at 
San Domingo at the time, makes no mention of the fact, 
as he certainly would have done, had it taken place. He 
confirms, however, all that has been said of the strikin, 
reverse in his character and circumstances; and he adds 
an affecting picture of his last moments, which may serve 
as a wholesome comment on his life. He died so poor that 
he did not leave money enough to provide for his interment; 
and so broken in spirit, that, with his last breath, he ene 
treated his body might be buried in the monastery of San 
Francisco, just at the portal, in humble expiation of his 
past pide, ** that every one who entered might tread upon 
his grave.” 
Such was the fate of Alonzo de Ojeda,—and who does 
not forget his errors and his faults at the threshold of his 
humble and untimely grave! He was one of the moat 
fearless and aspiring of that band of ** Ocean chivalry,” 
that followed the footseps of Columbus, His story presents 
a lively picture of the daring enterprises, the extravagant 
exploits, the thousand accidents, by flood and field, that 
chequered the life of a Spanish cavalier in that reving and 
— age.—Washington Irving. Family Library, 


Anecdote of Burns.—On one occasion Burng was in com- 
pany with a man named Andrew Turner, one of those 
pointless prosers whose conversation, without wit or mean~ 
ing, flows on in a ceaseless murmur of unimpassioned 
drivel. Of all men Burns detested your grave fool, your 
pompous proser, of which Turner was the very beau ideal, 
constantly interlarding all he said with the year of his 
birth—** The Thirty-nine,” as he termed it. Burns's pa- 
tience becoming exhausted at ‘* ¢hirty-minc” ringing for 
ever in his ears, he wrote the following rough epigram, 
which for once silenced the proser. 
+ ’Twas in the year of “ thirty-nine” 
The deil gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
And threw it in a corner; 
But after that, he changed his plan, 
An’ made it something like a man, 
An’ ca’d It Andrew Turner !—Scotsman, 








Veneration for a Fiddle.—A German visiter, of whom 
I afterwards knew a little, was in some respects an original 
worth studying, though not imitating. He Joved nothing 
so well as fiddling, and had two violins, « best and a 
second best, on the first of which, I firmly believe, he 
would not have allowed his own father to draw a bow. 
Quitting England to settle in South America, he tore 
himself from this beloved instrument for the first time ; 
but it was only to export it, highly insured, in a different, 


hed the barrier at the same instant, and as the legs | and, as he thought, a safer ship, than the one he was to 


sail supercargo in!—Autobiography in Harmonicon for 








May |. 
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Havi 
Italy! y father, who remembered, I suspect, the beau- 
‘tiful woman more than the accomplished singer, deter- 
mined to hear again her Mandane ; and sorely against my 
will, { rather think to prevent the chance of my doing 
mischief at home, forced me to go along with him. 
With listless and unwilling ears I listened to her and 
Mrs. Mountain, that second best of English singers, 
throughout * Fair Aurora.” Gradually, however, and in- 
voluntarily, I became pleased, interested, delighted ; and 
when the encored ** Soldier tired” was ended, had I but 
possessed so much Italian, ** Sono anch* io Cantatore”’ 
would have burst frum my lips with as much fervour and 
devotedness of resolution as the ** Sono anch’ io Pittore’ 
of the artist. From this moment never had I three shil- 
‘lings and sixpence in my pocket, and either Billington’s 
or Braham’s name in the billsof the night, that I was not 
te be seen planted in the front row of the pit looking over 
the leader's book, and taking the only lessons I ever re- 
ceived in music.—Autobiography in Harmonicon for May 1. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 





THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


The late Duchess of Wellington was born in 1772, 
and was the second daughter of the late Lord Longford, 
and sister of the present Karl of that title. The Duke, it 
is said, proposed for her hand previously to his departure 
for India, and on his return home from his splendid ser- 
vices ip the East, he renewed his addresses to the Honour- 
able Miss Pakenham. The distinguished pair were ac- 
cordingly united on the 10th of April, 1806, the Duke at 
that period being in his 37th year, and his consort in her 
84th. The issue of this marriage are two sons, Arthur, 
Marquis of Douro, a major in the army, born the 3d of 
February, 1807; and Lord Charles Wellesley, a captain 
ih the rifle brigade, born the 16th of February, 1808. 
Her Grace has left two surviving sisters, the Honourable 
Mrs Henry Stewart, and the Honourable Mrs. Henry 
Hamilton. The Honourable Colonel Hercules Robert 

‘akenham, aid-de-camp to the King, and the Honourable 
and Rev. Henry Pakenham, archdeacon of Emly, are the 
Duchess’s younger brothers. Major-General Sir Edward 
Pakenham, G. C. B., who was unfortunately killed in ac- 
tion near New Orleans, the 8th of January, 1815, and the 
Honourable Captain William Pakenham, who was un- 
happily shipwrecked in his Majesty’s ship Saldana, near 
Lough Swilly, the 4th of December, 1811, were also 
brothers of the Duchess and the Earl of Longford. Her 
Grace's private worth is attested by the warm affection of 
a numerous and distinguished circle of friends. 





MISS FOOTE. 

Miss Foote, the well-known comic actress, previous to 
her marriage to the Earl of Harrington, which took place 
on Thursday, the 7th ult., at his Lordship’s seat, Elvaston 
Hall, near Derby, settled the fortune which she has realized 
by her profession upon her father and mother, who were 

t at the y, for their lives. The Countess 
of Harrington was born in the year 1798, and is, conse- 
quently. in her 88d year, The Earl of Harrington com- 
pieted is 51st year on the day preceding his nuptials.— 

iss Foote made her debut at the Plymouth theatre, in the 
character of Juliet, in July, 1810. Her successful perso- 
nation of this character procured her an engagement at 
Covent Garden theatre, and she made ber first appearance 
on the 26th May, 1813, as Amanthis, in the The Child of 
Nature.—Lord Harrington, better known for many years 
by the title of Viscount Petersham, succeeded to the 
family honours on the death of his father, the late Earl, in 
September, 1829. The present Peer moved in the courtly 
and convivial circles of his late Majesty, in whose household 
he held the office of Lord of the bedchamber. Jt seems 
the Earl had been one of Miss Foote’s admirers for some 
time past, and since her engagement at the Olympic, his 
lordship was very particular in his attentions at the resi- 
dence of the lady and her parents in Keppel-street, Rus- 
sell-square. Her ladyship 's wedding dresses ate stated to 
be superb. The earl’s two eldest sisters, the ladies Anna 
Maria and Charlotte Augusta Stanhope, married the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock and the Duke of Leinster. Miss Foote 
is the sixth actress that has been elevated to a peerage b: 
marriage. The first was Miss Fenton, the celebra 
Polly, who was married by the Duke of Bolton; the 
second, the all-elegant Miss Farren, who became Countess 
of Derby; the third, Miss Brunton, Countess of Craven; 
the fourth, Miss Bolton, Baroness Thurlows the fifth, 
Mies Mellon (Mrs. Coutts) Duchess of St. Alban’s; the 





a* call” for Music.—Billington returned from | 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





THE WHEEL PROBLEM. 
—— 
(Continued from our former papers.) 
**A curse light on thee, with thy spoxes and WHEELS! 
Who can have patience to hear this jargon, or find out what 
thou would’st be at ?”—Cervantes. 


Such was the exclamation of the renowned Don Quix- 
ote, addressed to his Squire Sancho, who had been mo- 
ralizing about a spoke in Fortune’s wheel; and a similar 
ejaculation will probably escape the lips of some of our 
readers upon seeing us resume the investigation of the 
wheel problem. It is, however, a subject of interest and 
utility ; for it must be of some importance to comprehend 
the principle of a mechanical action which, although it is 
daily and hourly seen in operation, is obviously little un- 
derstood even by persons well informed on most other 
subjects, and accustomed too to scientific pursuits. The 
position we have advanced, viz. that the upper part of the 
periphery of a wheel is always moving through more 
space in the same time than the opposite point which is 
in contact with the ground, has been unceremoniously and 
ignorantly pronounced an absurdity by three of our erudite 
brother editors, or their correspondents ; and yet the position 
is as true as that there is such a thing as a cart or coach- 
wheel in Liverpool, and as capable of proof by ocular 
demonstration, obvious to the understanding of every man, 
woman, and child capable of measuring distances with 
a rule or pair of compasses. The figure of the wheel with 
only eight spokes, published in the last Kaleidoscope, in our 
opinion and that of some competent judges, established 
the point for which we contend ; but the annexed figure, 
which is still more simple, ought finally to set the ques. 
ton at rest, as we trust it will. 

a 


(9) 





Zz 6 z 

Let a piece of card be cut to the figure of the annexed 
sketch, which represents the two opposite spokes (a b) of a 
wheel, and (6 c) a portion of the tire equal to one-fourth of 
the whole peryphery. Let a hole be perforated in the 
centre as in the figure. Take a rule or straight edge (x z) 
to represent the ground, and let the spokes (a b) be perpen- 
dicular to the line, 5 resting upon it. Then take a pin, and 
pass it through the centre hole, and gently move the whole 
from left to right ; when each portion of the segment of 
the wheel (dc) will be brought successively into contact 
with the rule (or ground.) When the two spokes have 
made one quarter of a revolution, and the part of the 
wheel (c) touches the plane z x, it will be found by mea- 
surement that the point a, which at starting, was upper- 
most, will have traversed a much larger space than the 
opposite point 6. We are not prepared to say exactly 
how much further the point a has travelled than the point 
b, but, as we stated before, it is nearer thrice than twice 
the distance, 

We trust that we have at length brought this contested 
point to a satisfactory conclusion; for it does appear to 
us absolutely impossible that any rational being can 
resist the ocular demonstration which this experiment 
affords of the truth of the seeming paradox for which we 
have contended, and which has subjected us to the sneers 


Instead of card, the segment of the wheel, if made, 
wood or tin, would be preferable, as the card is rather to 
light, and rather apt to slip or warp. (ie) 

[See a note to correspondents.) 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE SCORPION-SPIDER. 

The most dangerous insect found in Georgia is th 
‘* Phalangium araneoides” of Linnzus, or scorpion spider, 
It attains to a length of three inches, and so perfectly te 
sembles the spider, that the observer would not conceive} 
to possess any affinity with the scorpion. The body ; 
oblong, of a grayish tint, somewhat approaching toa ligh 
brown, and has a’black spot in its centre. Its feet are lon 
and delicate, and furnished with hair considerably longe 
than that with which the body is covered. On the palm 
of its hinder feet are six small transparent scales, which 
form a distinguishing characteristic of this species. It 
head is terminated by two bladders, filled with poison 
which extend nearly the length of the corslet, and each 
them is armed with two sharp vertical fangs, by means o 
which the animal effects its bite, injeeting into the woun 
a portion of the venom contained in the two receptacl 
The consequences of its attack are by no means unfte 
quently fatal; indeed, it would seem that, probably wi 
the solitary exception of the rattle-snake, there is no anima 
whose venom is so virulent as the scorpion-spider's. In 
few seconds the swelling its bite occasions spreads from 
part attacked through the entire frame, and produce 
symptoms of the most violent inflammation; the who 
mass of the blood partakes of the infection, and unle 
powerful remedies are instantly applied, the unhappy suf. 
ferer is speedily released from his pains by the hand of 
death. The genuine tarantula is a far less dangero 
enemy ; and many naturalists are of opinion that mucho 
what has been reported by ancient writers as to the effec 
a bite, is more correctly referable to the scorpion 
spider. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 








STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Stz,—To your correspondent Studiosns I feel, my 
under great obligations. ..Perhaps he wowld, in a futu 
number, favour me with his opinion of a series of Lati 
and Greek school books, adapted to Locke's system of cl 
sical instruction, with interlinear translations, publis 
by Mr. Taylot, publisher to the London University. | 
he is of opinion that the study of these languages wit 
these books is not calculated to impart sound classic 
knowledge to the student, he would oblige.me much b 
naming the books which, in his opinion, would insu 
its attainment. A few observations, also, on the best me 
thod of studying without a teacher (I study so) would b 
very acceptable, and would much oblige, 

Yours, respectfully, — 

Everton, May 6, 1831. A CONSTANT READER 
P.S. I have imbibed a strong predilection in favour of 
Mr. Taylor’s books, owing, probably, to the clear mant 
in which instructions are given, to use them in a ** Method 
of Study” attached to the advertisement of them. 
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We peen favoured with J. R. S.’s answer to JM/ercate 
obj ms, and shall give it a place in our next: and in th 
course of afew days we shall construet a simple piece of 
machinery, which shall be left for inspection at the Mercury: 
office, and cannot fail to remove the doubts of Mercator, 
and all those who have opposed our view of this mechanic: 
paradox. 

G1sks, THE PrRATE.—We have in reserve for the next Ka 
doscope the extraordinary history of this notorious pirate, 
who was one of the most sanguinary monsters ever re- 
corded in the annals of crime. 

Tse WHEEL ProsLem —We have not yet clearly ascertained 
the fact, but we are of opinion that the demonstration of aj 
Bolton Chap is not correct. 

We have also received the letter of Exctastes, on the wheel 
problem. 
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sixth, Miss Foote, Countess of Harrington, 


of several of our readers, 
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